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- What  The  Participants  Said  - 

"Now  I'm  really  interested  in  going  back  to  my  own  natural  area  and 
looking  for  different  things  I've  never  noticed  before." 

Judith  Samson,  Steward  for  Macabee  Creek  Natural  Area 

"It’s  great  Albertans  volunteer  the  time  and  effort  to  look  after  natural 
areas  for  all  our  children.  The  conference  is  well  organized  and  hit  on 
all  the  important  issues  and  initiatives." 

Brian  Payne,  Speaker:  Economic  Development  and  Tourism 


"Stewards  need  more  conferences  like  this  to  increase  enthusiasm, 
now  in  a better  position  to  manage  our  natural  areas.” 

Jean  Cote,  Steward  for  Highwood  River  Natural  Area 


Were 


■ Several  participants  of  the 
Conference  rose  early  each  day 
to  take  in  informative  sessions. 
Here,  conference  speaker  and 
steward,  Edgar  T.  Jones  has  a 
1 bird-in-hand 9 on  a morning 
walk.  (Photo  by  Scott  Millar) 


A Phenomenal  Weekend! 

by  Claire  Radke 


pecial  people”  came  together 
to  a “special  place”  June  4 - 6 
for  the  second  (1993)  Volunteer 
Steward  Conference. 

The  place  was  postcard-perfect 
Yamnuska  (the  Rocky  Mountain 
YMCA)  near  Seebe  in  the  Bow 
Valley.  The  “special  people”  were 
over  165  stewards  and 
environmentalists  who  came  to  leam 
about  ecology,  share  stewardship 
experiences  and  look  ahead  to  the 
continued  preservation  of  Alberta’s 
natural  spaces. 


Focusing  on  education  and  site 
management,  stewards  chose  from  a 
mind-boggling  array  of  24  sessions, 
discussion  groups,  12  field  trips  and 
much  more.  From  mountain  ecology 
to  ecotourism,  animal  signs  to  site 
issues,  expert  speakers  led  participants 
through  slide  presentations,  talks  and 
hands-on  activities. 

Friday  began  with  an  afternoon 
“maxi-tour”  through  the  montane 
woodlands  of  Bow  Valley,  led  by  Park 
Interpreter  Joel  Christensen,  and  aptly 
concluded  with  a kick-off  wine  and 

(“Weekend"  continued  on  page  2) 


On  The  Move! 


As  part  of  the  provincial 
government’s  reorganization,  the 
Natural  Areas  office  and  staff  will  be 
moving  soon  to  join  the  rest  of  Parks 
Services  on  the  8th  Floor,  Standard 
Life  Building,  10405  Jasper  Avenue, 
Edmonton. 

Final  arrangements  are  underway  and 
it  is  hoped  that  we  can  keep  the  same 
phone  number  (427-5209)  we  have 
now.  As  we  pack,  move  and  unpack 
we  will  try  our  very  best  to  maintain 
our  service  excellence  to  you. 

Your  patience  during  this  time  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

See  you  in  our  new  offices! 


Led  by  Jim  Stelfox,  the  field  trip  to  Canmore  Flats  took  a close  look  at  the  Bow  River  and  Bill  Griffiths  creek. 
(Photo  by  Scott  Millar) 


"Weekend"  continued  from  page  1 

cheese  reception.  Later,  keynote  speaker  Ben  Gadd  explored  the  reasons  why 
substantial,  unspoiled  wilderness  areas  are  important  to  wildlife  and  discussed 
the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  these  areas  continue  to  exist  and  sustain 
everyone. 

The  crack  of  dawn,  Saturday,  saw  stewards  heading  near  and  far  to  birdwatch, 
study  plants  and  survey  the  lay  of  the  land.  After  a hearty  breakfast,  a full  day 
of  infonnative  sessions  followed.  Plenary  talks  covered  broader  topics/issues 
such  as  the  value  of  protected  areas  (Dr.  Jim  Butler),  profiles  of  stewardship  in 


Steward,  Doug  Taylor  was  in  deep  thought  at  a session  that  included  a hands-on  workshop. 
(Photo  by  Myrna  Pearman) 


North  America  (Lesley  Brown)  and 
the  Alberta  Government’s  “Special 
Places  2000”  initiative  (Peter  Lee, 
Archie  Landals  and  Shirley  Nelson). 

At  the  evening’s  banquet,  stewards 
were  shown  appreciation  for 
their  ongoing  volunteer  efforts.  After 
Mike  Mclvor  spoke  with  poetic 
eloquence  about  his  mountain  park 
“backyard,”  a number  of  special 
awards  for  outstanding  and  long-term 
stewardship  were  presented  (see 
page  5).  A flashlight-lit  “long-toed 
salamander  walk”  concluded  the 
! evening  and  then,  a few  hours  and 
many  cups  of  coffee  later,  it  was  up 
with  the  birds  at  5:00  a.m.  for  a few 
pre-breakfast  field  excursions.  The 
“Advanced  Bird  Walk”  listers 
counted  50  species  before  breakfast! 


"Gatherings  of  such  dedicated  land 
stewards  are  rare  indeed,  and  far  too 
infrequent. ..this  must  not  be  the  last  of 
it’s  kind  and  / look  forward  to  future 
assemblies 

Dr.  Jim  Butler 

Speaker:  University  of  Alberta 


By  closing  time  at  noon  on  Sunday, 
all  had  been  said  but  not  yet  done. 
Those  stewards,  game  for  more 
exploring,  took  in-depth  field  hikes  to 
the  Mt.  Lorette  and  Yamnuska 
candidate  natural  areas  or  the 
Canmore  Flats  site. 

With  new  friends  made  and  new 
projects  started,  participants  left  this 
highly  inspiring  conference  renewed 
and  with  a fresh,  deeper  commitment 
to  protecting  existing  and  future 
natural  “special  places". 


A Mystic  Quest 

by  Patsy  Cotterill 


if  f * c made  a strange  army,  some  20-odd,  black  silhouettes  marching  through 
the  bush  on  a mystic  mission  in  the  dead  of  night.  We  flanked  each  side 
of  an  old  CPR  borrow  pit  in  single  files,  then  fanned  out.  Our  lights 
^ pooled  on  the  ground  as,  conscious  of  clumsy  feet,  we  searched  for  quarry 
that  we  want  only  to  see,  not  harm.  Our  quest  was  the  long-toed  salamander, 
which  most  of  us  had  never  seen,  even  though  some  of  us  have  protested  its 
right  to  continued  life  in  the  Bow  Valley  of  Alberta.  In  a slow  creek  we  made 
our  first  scoop:  a defenceless  babe,  half  fingerling,  half  tadpole,  big  and  beige. 
It  floated  obligingly  in  the  unlikely  confines  of  a plastic  tub  as  we  admired  its 
feathery  gills,  its  tiny  stubs  of  legs.  It  was  released,  and  we  moved  on  through 
marsh  and  pale  calcareous  mud  until  our  leader  gave  a cry,  “Here’s  one!”  We 
gathered  around  the  same  tub  to  examine  an  adult  salamander,  sleek,  black  and 
glistening,  much  more  svelte  than  its  pudgy  cousin  in  khaki,  the  tiger 
salamander.  It  sported  a jaunty  gold  stripe  along  its  back.  Later,  there  were 
more  to  look  at,  some  found  shirking  their  nocturnal  duties  under  a wet  log. 
They  came  in  both  sexes  (though  most  of  us  cannot  tell  the  difference)  and  in 
assorted  sizes.  They  seemed  unperturbed,  even  under  the  glare  of  artificial 
light,  but  perhaps  we  are  so  far  apart  in  class  that  we  could  not  understand  their 
amphibian  feelings.  (Our  researcher-guide  said  they  will  secrete  a white  slime 
if  in  stress  and  if  threatened,  they  will  curl  their  tail  up  over  their  head.)  The 
researchers  handled  them  gently  and  eventually  returned  them  to  their  finding 
places.  Conscious  of  stewardship,  their  sense  is  of  a privilege  as  rare  as  the 
salamanders  themselves.  Punch-drunk  with  success  and  the  scent  of  silverberry 
flowers,  our  army  filed  back,  disorderly.  We  then  celebrated  our  conspiracy 
with  noisy  talk  and  jokes:  the  salamanders  arc  there  and  we  had  seen  them. 

Back  in  my  tent,  I pampered  my  mammalian  blood  inside  a warm,  dry  sleeping 
bag,  I almost  wept  to  think  how  vulnerable  these  creatures  arc,  how  tenuous 
their  place  on  earth.  Slow  simpletons  that  dwell  in  cold  and  wet  and  dark,  how 
could  they  compete  with  this  planet’s  fast-track,  hot-blooded  denizens?  How 


I could  they  co-exist  with  man,  who 
! channels  all  resources  to  his  purpose, 

! make  all  habitats  his  own?  But  yet 
! they  do,  using  the  dugouts  he  has 
| made  for  mine  and  rail,  seeming  not 
I to  mind  the  pollution  he  stirs  up  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  I pondered 
further  paradoxes:  human  aggression 
and  human  compassion,  opposites  that 
have  co-evolved.  Can  human 
stewardship  keep  them  safe?  Can 
love  make  these  long-toed 
salamanders,  these  seeming  losers, 
into  winners?  For  the  prize  is  not 
survival:  even  the  powerful  will  not 
survive  the  sun’s  death.  The  prize  is 
being  alive  or  having  lived. 

Editor's  Note:  Over  30  conference  participants 
went  on  this  mystic  quest  for  long-toed 
salamanders  at  10:30  p.m.  after  a full  day  of 
sessions  and  workshops. 


Lost 

and 

Found 


A jean  jacket  and  blue  and  red  coat 
were  left  at  the  Volunteer  Steward 
Conference.  If  either  of  these 
items  belong  to  you,  call  our  office 
at  427-5209. 
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An  Introduction  to  Wetland  Classification  and  Ecology 

by  J.  Derek  Johnson  (Derek  presented  this  paper  as  a session  at  the  Volunteer  Steward  Conference) 


Historically,  wetlands  have  been 
perceived  as  lands  having  little 
value,  as  wastelands,  a nuisance, 
or  an  obstacle  to  development. 
Their  perceived  value  depended 
on  their  potential  for  conversion 
to  more  “productive”  uses. 
Approximately  21%  of  Alberta  is 
covered  by  wetiands.  This 
translates  to  about  13,740,000  ha; 

1 1%  of  the  total  wetland  area  of 
Canada. 

WETLAND  CLASSIFICATION 

Over  time,  the  classification  of 
wetlands  has  created  a profusion 
of  terms.  These  terms  have  often 
been  used  interchangeably  and 
this  has  resulted  in  considerable 
confusion  about  wetlands 
amongst  the  general  public. 

What  is  a wetland?  A wetland  is 
defined  as  land  that  is  saturated 
with  water  long  enough  to 
promote  wetland  or  aquatic 
processes  as  indicated  by  poorly 
drained  soils,  hydrophytic 
vegetation,  and  various  kinds  of 
biological  activity  which  are 
adapted  to  a wet  environment. 

This  seems  like  a rather 
convoluted  way  to  say  that  a 
wetland  is  land  that  is  wet.  An 
older  definition  defined  a wetland 
as  an  area  of  land  where  the 
water  table  is  at  or  above  the  level 
of  the  mineral  soil  for  the  entire 
year.  This  is  generally  a workable 


definition  except  in  the  case  of 
some  marshes.  Wetlands  include: 
mineral  wetlands,  areas  of  mineral 
soil  which  are  influenced  by 
excess  water  but  which,  for 
climatic,  soil,  or  biotic  reasons 
produce  little  of  no  peat  (the 
decaying  remains  of  plants),  and 
organic  wetlands  or  peatlands 
characterized  by  an  accumulation 
of  more  than  40  cm  of  peat  above 
the  mineral  soil.  The  40  cm  limit 
was  chosen  because  at  this 
thickness  the  vast  majority  of 
wetland  plants  are  rooted  solely  in 
peat.  The  majority  of  this 
discussion  on  classification  will 
focus  on  peatlands. 

The  Canadian  Wetland 
Classification  System  contains 
three  hierarchical  levels: 

(1)  class; 

(2)  form;  and 

(3)  type. 

This  is  analogous  to  the  family, 
genus,  and  species  used  in  plant 
and  animal  classification  systems. 
Five  wetland  classes  are 
recognized  on  the  basis  of  overall 
genetic  origin.  Seventy  wetland 
forms  are  differentiated  on  the 
basis  of  surface  morphology, 
surface  pattern,  water  type,  and 
morphology  of  the  underlying 
mineral  soil.  Sixteen  wetland 
types  are  classified  according  to 
vegetation  physiognomy. 


The  five  wetland  classes  in  the 
Canadian  classification  system 
are:  bog,  fen,  swamp,  marsh,  and 
shallow  open  water  less  than 
2m  deep.  I won’t  be  saying 
anything  more  about  shallow  open 
water  as  this  class  is  relatively 
self-explanatory. 

BOGS  are  peat-covered  wetlands 
in  which  the  vegetation  shows  the 
effects  of  a high  water  table  and  a 
general  lack  of  nutrients. 

The  bog  surface  is  virtually 
isolated  from  mineralized  soil 
waters.  The  surface 
waters  of  bogs  are 
strongly  acid  (pH 
generally  less  than  4.6) 
and  the  upper  peat 
layers  are  extremely 
deficient  in  nutrients. 
Cushion-forming 
Sphagnum 
mosses  are 
common, 
along  with 
heath 
shrubs. 


Trees  may  be  present  or  absent;  if 
present,  they  form  open-canopied 
forests  of  low,  stunted  trees. 
Sphagnum  mosses  are  the  primary 
peat  formers.  Bogs  receive  their 
nutrients  only  from  rain  water;  the 
living  vegetation  is  not  nourished 
by  mineral-enriched  groundwater. 
Calcium  (Ca)  and  magnesium 
(Mg)  levels  in  the  groundwater  are 
extremely  low. 

FENS  are  peatlands  characterized 
by  a high  water  table,  but  with 
a very  slow  internal  drainage  by 
seepage  down  very  low  gradient 
slopes.  The  slowly  moving  water 
table  is  enriched  by  nutrients 
(particularly  Ca  and  Mg)  from 
upslope  materials  and  thus  fens  are 
more  minerotrophic  than  bogs. 

The  pH  of  the  groundwater  is 
generally  in  the  range  of  5.5  - 7.0. 
The  vegetation  in  fens  reflects  the 
water  quality  and  quantity 
available,  resulting  in  three  basic 
types:  graminoid  fens  without 
trees  and  shrubs,  shrub  fens,  and 
treed  fens.  Sedges  and  the  so- 
called  “brown  mosses”  are  the 
primary  peat  formers  in  fens. 

SWAMPS  are  wetlands  where 
standing  or  gently  moving  waters 
occur  seasonally  or  persist  for  long 
periods,  leaving  the  subsurface 
continuously  waterlogged.  The 
water  table  may  drop  seasonally 
below  the  rooting  zone  of 
vegetation,  creating  aerated 
conditions  at  the  surface.  Swamp 
waters  are  circumneutral  to 
moderately  acid,  and  show  little 
deficiency  in  oxygen  or  mineral 
nutrients. 


Swamps  are  nutritionally 
intermediate  between  bogs  and 
fens.  Their  substrate  consists  of 
mixtures  of  mineral  and  organic 
materials,  or  woody,  well- 
decomposed  peat.  The  vegetation 
may  consist  of  dense  coniferous  or 
deciduous  forest,  or  tall  shrub 
thickets.  Most  peat-forming 
mosses  are  absent,  or  present  only 
in  a subordinate  role.  Woody 
species  are  the  primary  peat 
formers  in  swamps,  and  in  many 
swamps,  peat  formation  is 
minimal. 

MARSHES  are  wetlands  that  are 
periodically  inundated  by  standing 
or  slowly  moving  water  and  hence 
are  rich  in  nutrients.  Marshes 
are  mainly  wet,  mineral  soil  areas; 
peat  formation  is  often  minimal. 
Marshes  are  subject  to  a 
gravitational  water  table,  but 
water  remains  within  the  rooting 
zone  of  plants  for  most  of  the 
growing  season.  Waters  are 
usually  circumneutral  to  slightly 
alkaline.  Marshes  are 
characterized  by  an  emergent 
vegetation  of  reeds,  rushes,  sedges, 
or  grasses.  The  surface  water 
levels  of  marshes  my  fluctuate 
seasonally  with  the  vegetation 
showing  a distinct  zonation 
according  to  water  depth, 
frequency  of  drawdowns,  or 
salinity. 

The  type  and  distribution  of 
wetlands  that  will  occur  in  an  area 
is  influenced  by:  climate  (through 
precipitation),  morphology  of 
the  land  surface  (through  its 
influence  on  the  distribution  of 
surplus  water),  surface  water, 


groundwater,  vegetation,  and 
soils.  Wetlands  reflect  the  nutrient 
status  of  the  waters  that 
feed  them. 


To  be  continued  in  the  Fall  issue 
of  The  Steward! 


Natural 
Areas 
News 

Notes  from  the  Natural  Areas  Journal 
Vol.13,  No. 2 

• Voters  in  Alabama  recently 
approved  a 20-year  state  land 
acquisition  program  for 
recreation  lands  and  natural 
areas,  with  funding  up  to 

$1  million  per  year.  This  vote 
received  the  largest  majority 
(84%  for)  of  14  initiatives  on  the 
ballot. 

• A Preservation  2000  Act  was 
passed  in  Florida  that  provides 
for  a 10-year,  $3  billion 
conservation  land  acquisition 
program,  funded  by  a series  of 
bonds.  Conservation  and 
recreation  lands,  rivers, 
inholdings  and  additions  to  state 
parks,  forests,  wildlife 
management  areas  and 
protection  areas  and  land  for 
Rails  to  Trails  will  be  acquired. 

• A Natural  Area  Partnership 
Program  has  been  implemented 
in  Hawaii  to  encourage 
management  of  natural  resources 
on  private  lands  that  are 
dedicated  in  perpetuity  to 
conservation.  The  State  of 
Hawaii  matches  private  funds  on 
a two-for-one  basis. 

• In  a recent  survey,  94  per  cent  of 
Arizona  residents  strongly 
supported  the  protection  of  the 
natural  environment. 

• Saskatchewan  has  become  the 
fourth  province  in  Canada  to 
initiate  a Conservation  Data 
Centre  in  cooperation  with  The 
Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada. 
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Special  Recognition: 

Edgar  T.  Jones 

Special  Awards: 

Dennis  Jonker, 

Bruderheim  Natural  Area 

Lee  Finstad,  Milk  River  Natural  Area 
Dcs  Allen,  Mt.  Lorette  Natural  Area 

Recipients  of  Five-Year  Service 
Volunteer  Steward  Sweatshirts 

Elmar  Augart 
Bill  Brown 
Janice  Cantafio 
Pat  Clayton 
Patsy  Cotterill 
Dorothy  Dickson 
Alice  Hendry 
Phil  Holton 


Edgar  T.  Jones 
Jon  Jorgenson 
Robert  Kabatoff 
Mark  Lund 
Brian  McBride 
Maxine  O’Riordan 
Karen  Orlando 
Myma  Pearman 
Robert  Peel 
Fred  Schutz 
Clarence  Truckey 

A special 
thanks  to 
Ducks  Unlimited  and 
Maurade  Baynton  for  providing  the 
wonderful  prints  for  the  special 
awards. 


Barry  Jenkins 
Derek  Johnson 


Dennis  Jonker  receives  special  award  from  Sandra  Myers,  Volunteer  Steward  Coordinator  for  his 
exceptional  contributions  as  a steward.  (Photo  by  Myma  Pearman) 


Site  Activities 


March  1 - June  30, 1993 

A regular  feature  to  keep  volunteer  stewards  and  interested  individuals  informed  of  activities  occuring 
on  natural  and  protected  areas  in  Alberta.  (Numbers  refer  to  map  reference  marker) 


New  Natural  Area  Reservations 

Bow  Valley  (555) 

Clyde  Fen  (559) 

Mount  Tecumseh  (556) 

Upper  Waskahigan  Falls  (557) 

West  Bow  Flats  (554):  nest  boxes 
put  up  along  river;  site  nominated  for 
establishment. 


Burning  Sulphur  (548):  newspaper 
ad  placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 

Camwood  Modeste  (381):  short 
pipeline  approved  as  minimal 
disturbance  involved. 

Centre  of  Alberta  (545):  newspaper 
ad  placed  announcing  intention 
to  establish  site. 


Highway  (385):  approval  given  for 
two  military  training  exercises, 
including  orienteering,  search  and 
rescue  and  march. 

Hot  Pot  (547):  newspaper  ad  placed 
announcing  intention  to  establish  site. 

Isle  Lake  (127):  approval  given  for 
mechanical  brush  control  of  powerline 
right-of-way. 


Alberta  Beach  (222):  application  for 
range  improvement  rejected. 

Beaver  Lake  #2  (183):  seismic 
program  refused  entry  to  site. 

Beaverhill  (87):  approximately  200 
acres  east  of  Lister  Lake  burned 
by  wildfire. 

Beilis  North  (363):  approval  given  for  | 
orienteering  competition 
August  7-8,  1993  and  for  Canadian 
Championships  in  August  1994. 

Bentz  Lake  (504):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
designate  site. 

Beta  Lake  (515):  seismic  program 
restricted  to  hand-cut  lines. 

Big  Sagebrush  (424):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 

Bleak  Lake  (526):  grazing  lease 
renewed. 


Clifford  E.  Lee  (525):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site;  easement  approved  for 
installation  of  weir  to  maintain  water 
levels  in  the  wetland. 

Coyote  Lake  (275):  seismic  program 
rejected. 

Crippsdale  (210):  report  that  entire 
site  was  burned  by  wildfire. 

Crow  Lake  Ecological  Reserve: 
draft  management  plan  endorsed  for 
public  review. 

Crowsnest  (392):  easement  approved 
for  small  water  pipeline. 

Drayton  Valley  (304):  seismic 
program  approved  on  existing  cutline 
and  road  right-of-way. 

Halfmoon  Lake  (213):  seismic 
program  refused  entry  to  natural  area. 

Hand  Hills  Ecological  Reserve: 
draft  management  plan  reviewed  by 
planning  team. 


Kimiwan  Lake  (497):  Kimiwan  Lake 
Preservation  Society  has  requested 
that  part  of  site  south  of  lake  be 
established  by  Order-in-Council. 

Kootenay  Plains  Ecological 
Reserve:  terms  of  reference  for 
management  plan  reviewed  by  the 
Ecological  Reserves  Steering 
Committee. 

Landslide  Lake  (389):  concern 
expressed  about  overuse  and  abuse  of 
site  and  helicopter  access;  Junior 
Forest  Wardens  to  repair  trail 
this  summer. 

Markerville  (124):  seismic  program 
refused  entry  to  natural  area. 

Medicine  Lodge  Hills  (375):  Red 
Deer  River  Naturalists  tour  July  12, 

1993. 

Milk  River  (412):  volunteer  steward 
training  video  completed;  terms  of 
reference  for  monitoring  project 
reviewed. 


Bragg  Creek  (451):  several 
comments,  both  negative  and  positive, 
received  regarding  intention  to 
establish  site;  Calgary  Field 
Naturalists  given  permission  to 
conduct  site  inventory. 


Harper  Creek  (403):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 


Moose  Mountain  (450):  seismic 
program  restricted  to  heliportable 
with  no  cutting  of  vegetation. 

Mt.  Livingstone  (505):  seismic 
program  refused  entry  to  natural  area. 


Noel  Lake  (523):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 

North  Bruderheim  (71):  approval 
given  for  orienteering  and  3D  archery 
events;  application  for  Recreation 
Lease  rejected. 

North  Ram-Nice  Creek  (462): 
seismic  program  restricted  to  existing 
cutlines. 

Old  Canoe  Island  (189):  seismic 
program  refused  entry  to  natural 
area. 

Ole  Buck  Mountain  (286):  small 
addition  to  site  suggested  . 

Opal  (61):  seismic  program  refused 
entry  to  natural  area. 

Paintearth  Coulee  (397):  seismic 
program  restricted  to  minimal 
disturbance;  OHVs  on  site  reported. 

Pine  Sands  (432):  approval  given  for 
renewal  of  trail  riding  operation. 

Plateau  Mountain  Ecological 
Reserve:  terms  of  reference  for 
management  plan  reviewed  by 
Ecological  Reserve  Steering 
Committee. 

Ponton  River  (521):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 

Poplar  Creek  (280):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 

Prefontaine  Brock  Lakes  (132): 
seismic  program  refused  entry  to 
natural  area. 

Redwater  (69):  approval  given  for 
three  military  exercises  and  for  an 
orienteering  event;  approval  given  for 
chemical  spraying  to  control  brush 
along  transmission  line. 


Redwillow  Falls  (508):  garbage, 
vandalism  and  drinking  reported; 
public  access  across  grazing 
association  land  to  be  gated. 

Riverlot  56  (453):  field  scabious  and 
Canada  thistle  problem  reported. 

Sand  Lake  (26):  Management 
Committee  meeting  held. 

Saskatoon  Mountain  (420):  ATV 
abuse  of  site  reported;  approval 
given  for  archaeological  dig  and 
archery  tournament;  proposal  for 
wind  turbine  site  reviewed;  school 
and  public  tours  of  site  held;  Alberta 
Native  Plant  Council  toured  site; 
proposal  for  interpretive  center  and 
day  use  facilities  reviewed. 

Sherwood  Park  (212):  complaint 
received  about  dogs  running  at  large; 
final  draft  interpretive  plan  submitted. 

Solomon  Creek  (6):  proposal  for 
upgrading  of  outfitter  facilities 
reviewed. 

Sylvan  Lake  (241):  Red  Deer  River 
Naturalists  tour. 

Town  Creek  (510):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 

Tripoli  Ridge  (342):  boundary 

changes  suggested. 

Upper  Mann  Lake  (176):  newspaper 
ad  placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 

Wahstao  (360):  seismic  program 
restricted  to  hand-cut  lines,  no 
entry  to  valley;  approval  given  for 
orienteering  event  in  August  1994. 

Watt  Mountain  (517):  newspaper  ad 
placed  announcing  intention  to 
establish  site. 


drifted  Pfecoo  i 

2000  * S 

The  Special  Places  2000  public 
consultation  process  is  back  in  action!  L 
The  major  reference  for  policy  ' 
discussion  at  these  meetings  is  the  f 
draft  document  - Special  Places  2000:  [ 
Alberta's  Natural  Heritage.  This 
document  was  originally  prepared  in 
consultation  with  a variety  of  interest 
groups  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee  comprised  of  Tourism, 

Parks  and  Recreation,  Environment  ^ 

• and  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife.  The^ 
task  assigned  to  the  advisory  * 

committee  is  to  gather  comments  and  } 
suggestions  from  Albertans  on  the 
document  and  then  determine  the  best 
way  to  establish  and  complete  a 
provincial  network  of  protected  areas 
by  the  year  2000.  Open  House 
meetings  are  being  advertised  in  local 
newspapers  and  groups  with  a known 
interest  in  the  policy  have  been  invitee^ 
to  attend  focus  group  meetings  to 
provide  their  views. 

Schedule  of  Open  Houses  / 

^ Slave  Lake  X 

- September  8,  1993  • 

r Slave  Lake  Town  Coucil  Chambers' 

\ 320,  2nd  St.,  N.E. 

I 

Grande  Prairie 
September  9, 1993 
Provincial  Building,  10320-99  St. 

a Taber 

t September  14,  1993  ^ 

Provincial  Building,  5011-49  Ave. 


Calgary 

September  15,  1993 
McDougall  Centre,  455 -6th  St.,  S.W. 

Red  Deer 

September  16,  1993 
Kerry  Wood  Nature  Centre 


1 


Note:  All  open  houses  are  from 
11:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 


Return  Address: 

Natural  and  Protected  Areas  Program 
4th  floor,  9915-  108  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5K2C9 


A BIG  Than kyou! 


t’s  hard  to  believe,  but  after  a year  of  preparation  and  planning  the  1993 
Volunteer  Steward  Conference  finally  happened  June  4-6  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  YMCA  near  Seebe.  It  was  very  successful,  thanks  to  the  help  of 
many  people.  I would  like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to  all  members 
of  the  Volunteer  Steward  Conference  Planning  Committee  for  the  energy, 
insight  and  enthusiasm — not  to  mention  the  countless  hours — they  contributed 
to  the  event:  Des  Allen,  Bill  Brown,  Lesley  Brown,  Janice  Cantafio,  Dorothy 
Dickson,  Jim  Fairgrieve,  Lome  Fisher,  Gerry  Haekel,  Alice  Hendry,  Iris 
Morgan,  Bruce  Morrison,  Ken  O’Brien,  Don  Peel,  Claire  Radke,  Sally  Turner 
and  Marguerite  Watson.  As  well,  I am  indebted  to  Conference 
Facilitator  Jean  Funk  for  the  talent,  skill,  imagination  and  humour 
she  put  into  the  organization  of  the  conference. 

The  staff  of  the  Natural  Areas  Branch  also  gave  generously  of 
their  time  and  expertise.  I would  like  to  extend  a special  thanks 
to  them  all — Peter  Lee,  John  Rintoul,  Joyce  Gould,  Loma 
Allen,  Marina  Walters,  Donna  Knutson  and  Francisco  Rodas — 
for  their  invaluable  assistance. 

And  lastly,  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  came  to  the  conference — 
stewards,  speakers  and  field  trip  leaders — for  providing  your 
knowledge  and  input,  your  care  and  concern.  I hope  you  left 
inspired  by  what  you  learned  and  shared  and  with  a renewed 
commitment  to  natural  areas,  both  local  and  global. 

Sandra  Myers 

Volunteer  Steward  Coordinator 


The  1993  Volunteer  Steward 
Conference  was  incredibly  successful 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  donors  of 
door  prizes  and  awards.  Thanks  to: 

Edgar  T.  Jones 
Alberta  Native  Plant  Council 
John  Rintoul 
Alice  Hendry 
Ben  Gadd 
Dorothy  Dickson 
Red  Deer  River  Naturalists 
Canadian  Nature  Federation 
Carousel  Photographies  Ltd. 

Ken  O’Brien 

Parks  Service,  Alberta 
Environmental  Protection 

Pat  Wishart 
Environment  Canada 
Land  and  Forest  Services 
Ducks  Unlimited 
Maurade  Baynton 


^JT, 
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issed  the  conference  or  a 
particular  session?  We  have 
some  session  handouts  and 
papers  available.  Just  give  us  a call 
at  427-5209  to  enquire  about  a 
particular  session.  In  future  issues  of 
The  Steward  we  hope  to  include 
more  of  the  conference  papers. 

Watch  for  Part  2 of  Wetland 
Classification  and  Ecology,  by 
Derek  Johnson  in  the  next  issue. 


and  Finally! 


Sincere  thanks  to  all  the  sponsors  of  the  conference.  Without  their  generous 
support,  the  weekend  would  not  have  been  the  success  that  it  was. 

Recreation  Parks  and  Wildlife  Foundation 
Environment  Canada  - 
Environmental  Initiatives  Program 
Wildlife  Habitat  Canada 
Chinook  Lions  Club 
Cowley  Forest  Products 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Services 
Lands  and  Forest  Services 
Natural  Areas  Branch 
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